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IIMTRODUCTION 



Pope Paul VI has selected "The Real Weapons of Peace" as the 
theme for the 1976 World Day of Peace. His emphasis on rea/ wea- 
pons suggests that there exist in our world today false conceptions 
of what truly leads to peace. These false conceptions can arise from 
three sources: idolatry, ideology and ignorance. The three sections 
of this booklet relate to these false conceptions and their sources 

The first section, "Liturgy" emphasizes the need for prayerful 
preparation and reflection on the issue of war and peace. The parali- 
turgical material introduces the concept of idolatry into this prayerful 
reflection, putting idolatry in contemporary terms. 

The second section,"Focus," examines the tensions between 
the weapons of peace and the weapons of war, human rights and na- 
tional secunty. Two background pieces are offered for study and 
reflection on the ideology underlying American foreign policy. The 
first point of focus, "A Contrary Weapon," reviews the expressions 
of Latin American churchmen about arms sales in their countries f 
especially by U.S. arms sellers. The second piece, "A Positive Wea-X 
pon, challenges the view of some U.S. foreign policymakers that 
mihtary assistance and political stability in Latin American take pre- 
cedence over human rights. 

The final section, "Process," attempts to countermand ignor- 
ance as a threat to peace by engaging segments of the Christian 
community in serious study. The real weapons include a knowledge- 
able and politically astute public, willing to effect changes in national 
policies toward the genuine pursuit of justice and peace 
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LITURGY 



Liturgical Readings 



The following biblical texts were suggested by the Pontifical 
Commission Justice and Peace as the core of a liturgical celebration 
on the papal theme, 'The Real Weapons of Peace": 
Exodus: 2:11-15. 

Epistles: 2 Cor. 5:17-21. 

Eph. 2:12-19. 

Gospel: Matt. 5, especially vv. 21-26. 



AParaliturgical Reading- "A Satire on Idolatry" 

The following material lends itself to use in a paraliturgical cele- 
bration. It is an adaptation of Isaiah, Chapter 44 (the Jerusalem Bible 
translation). 



Opening Reading: 

The makers of idols all -remount to nothing. 

They neither see nor know anything, and they are more deaf 
•than other people. Everyone who associates with those who form a 
\ god or cast an Idol will be put to shame. They will be assembled In 
r the court and reduced to fear and shame. 

J « Some idol makers work with iron or steel, plastic or aluminum. 
I They shape it with hammers into guns and rockets and instruments 
"of torture, and they work until they are exhausted. 
:^ Other idol makers stretch out a line and draw their god with 
I -chalk or ink on wood or paper or magnetic tape. The image does not 
• have a human form, but idol worshipers imagine that its face is 
; human. 

; ; The idol worshiper cuts down the trees, mines the ore and coal 
: and drills for oil which the Lord provided to serve the human need for 
; fuel. With half of these he makes a fire, and on its embers he bakes 



bread and roasts his meat and says, "I am warm, I feel the fire." But 
with the other half, he makes a god which he adores/an idol which 
he worships and he implores it, "Rescue me, for you are my god." 

The idols h^vt? no knowledge and they cannot reason. Their 
eyes are coated cannot see, and their hearts so that they can- 

not understand. Bui the idol worshiper does not reflect nor have the 
insight to see that he is chasing ashes: Will he ever say, "Is not this 
thing that I adore nothing but a fraud?" 



A Recitation: 

(L: Leader; P: People) 

L. Thus said the Lord our God: 

lam the first and the last; 

There is no other God besides me. 
P. We have other gods, our possessions, our weapons. 

L. Who is like me? Let him stand up and speak. 
Let him confront me and argue tt outr\ 



P. We have other gods, who are silent, and sti|Mle and sophisticated. 



L. Who, from the beginning foretold the future? 

Let him tell us what is yet to come. 
P. We have other gods, like "national security" and "private 
property." 

L. Have no fear, do not be afraid. 

You are my witnesses, is there any other god besides me? 
P. No! There is no other god. If we will only believe. 




FOCUS 

A Contrary Weapon-The Arms Race 
Congressional Testimony 

World. The purpose of this tes^mol """'^'"^ °^ Third 
th« attitudes Of great numbers oT peoo e rn''' '° ^''^ ^^'^'^'"^^ 
w.thm the churches both here and in^ !' a P^^^^^'a^ly of leaders 
effecjof ourmiHtaryassllTce ?o — "-g the 

urestt^X^dl^:^^^^ 
culu.-,v Latin Ame'c^lTnV wi^ rt^^^^^^^ 
■unhappy role of arms salesman n th! '^^..^"'^^^ States from its 
sentative as I believe ^ s oTch ?ch l^d " J''^ ^«P^e- 
America, deserves to be fleshed n,? T ^^'^ in Latin 
to be fleshed out to cou e'one of Th? ^""^"/^^'-'-ly, it need 
fered for continuing such proqram. n. T'!^'"^ Justifications of- 
recipient countries not only wantTu:h ^ °^ the 

would be offended if it were decreased « - ^^^^V 

Since the end of World War M tS '^^"^'"^'ed. 
been oppressed by on^o t'e^re 1' '""f °' ^^-e 
widening spiral of violence ymbotlS h'?.' 
's not simply a question of T^^Bomb anH k '^"^^ ^^is 
of the nuclear club. It is a question of afl °"t 
e.'ery level, of militarization ?n te rns bLl ZTT °' '''"^ ^'^^ ^t 
attitude, of war-making and preoarinn f '"'^ °^ "^^^tal 

e.us.ve and finally myt^al ''baTaZ oTte^^r""' °^ "''^'"^ 

arms rac^?;rrc::art:;r --^--d the 

.n 1971, and in the name S 'ep sco al ^ynod 

States, John Cardinal Krol- termed th? J of the United 

humanity in both the developed and H *^' ^'^^ue to all 

cfelprogreL "'° required for so- 

Testimony of the U S r^th r — " ■ 

for Latin America. 6«ice of ImeSSr. "v'^-'^'S^'^./i^T^ 
Relations Committee. May 1973 ""'^ P^^^^' '►^e So/Tate Foreign 



Where Do Your Taxes Go? 



54% 
for the 
military 
and past wars 



14% for 
all other 

costs 



^10% for 
physical 
resources 



22% for 
human 
resources 



» • rnnnrpss for $254.2 billion in Federal 
The Administration is asking Cong ess 
I A w Fiscal 1976. Of this amount, 
funds for Hscai ^nstarv exoenditures 

and17%forthecosto pastwars 6/b „^ ^^„/„ 

,.e,yesf.matedaswar-incurred). ^^,,,;,3,.,es. health. 

Human Resources (educat.on, manpower, 
income security)-. 22% ^ ^^ninnal devel- 

energy): 10% neneral government, 

'•^"'^ -i^H hx/ the Library of Congress 
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•'Moreover/' Carolina' Krol continued, "the armaments race vio- 
, lates the world's poor in j way that is fruitless and intolerable." This 
point especially needs emphasis. As the Cardinal said: 

The tragedy of military expenditure is that the developing 
nations are suffering most from the arms race. While military 
spending during the past six years increased 50 percent in the 
world, the percentage of increase in developing nations was 
145 percent/From 1964 to 1968, the percengage of military 
spending increased 36.6 percent in the world and 57 percent in 
the United States; but, in a number of developing countries, 

■ the increase ranged from 100 to as high as 300 percent . . . The 
rate of increase in military spending in developing countries 
since 1964 exceeds the advance in the gross national product 
at the expense of populations (73 percent of the world) whose 
average income per capita is still barely $200 a year. 

The arms race is indeed a plague to all humanity and, in the 
Third World at least, it is widely perceived to be just that. This is 

■ evident, for example, in the Latin American attitude toward the 
\\ global arms race and the U.S. role in it. There is a critique of our Mili- 
: tary Assistance Programs that Is widely advanced in Latin America. It 
; IS held by large numbers of North Americans as well and it is applied 

not only to the Military Assistance Programs, to military missions and 
: training, to sales and grants of arms and materiel, to covert opera- 
tions such as those of the Central Intelligence Agency and the Fed- 
• eral Bureau of Investigation, but is sometimes extended almost to 
. the entire official U.S. presence In Latin America. 

This critique is based upon an analysis of the social, historical, 
V political and economic forces that ha ve shaped our world. It is not an 
H analysis most Americans share. 3ut, because it does enjoy wide cur- 
rency in many parts of the world, it is important for us at least to ad- 
;;: • vert to it It is often asserted, for example, that U.S. assistance pro- 
jugrams, including military aid, serve three broad purposes: to prop up 
Unstable but friendly governments, to promote a favorable climate 
:j : for private. investment and to subsidize our own balance of payments 
4 j^x:|eficits. That particular tri-partite formulation happens to come from 
a basically Leftist source, a newsletter of the North American Con- 
J| ; gress on Latin America. However, I would invite your comparison of 
ji ;it with ;the statement of former Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Charles A. Meyer, specifically relating to the pro- 
^ I gram covered by this bill: 

ir? Our Foreign Military Sales Program helps countries, such as 
p ; Brazil and Uruguay, meet their legitimate external and internal 
-v-v; defense needs, contributes to a favorable climate for bilateral 
United States relations with the countries involved and gives 
support to our balance of payments position 
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One could quite legitimately infer that, despite the great differ- 
ences of rhetoric and especially of point of view, the two statements 
are remarkably similar. And, given especially what we know about 
the present government of the two countries cited by Secretary 
Meyer, the similarity could be called frightening. 

The point is not to assert that the radical critique of any of our 
foreign programs— whether advanced by the Left or by spoixf'snuv: 
for the Administration — is, in fact, correct. The point is r.ia? ii is an 
incontestable fact that a large and increasing number of Latwi Ameri- 
cans do accept that critique. It is among the people vvith whose 
struggle for* social change the United States should be most sup- 
portive that this negative analysis of America's rol»= ib most prevalent. 

The attitudes within the Churches and Christian communities of 
Latin America constitute one of the more important barometers of 
popular attitudes within those societies. Historically, it ib a church not 
especially disposed to anti-American feelings. The roots of Protest- 
ant communions lie here, and the relations of the Catholic com- 
munity with their co-religionists in the United States have been ex- 
tremely close and mutually beneficial, particularly over recent de- 
cades! 

Yet, criticism of American foreign policy and its effects upon the 
people of Latin America is, among churchmen and lay Christians 
throughout the hemisphere, virulent, widespread and growing every 
year. In the matter c* military programs, including arms sales, one 
would be hard piessid to find a single statement among the literally 
hundreds of f:iajor Christian pronouncements of recent years that 
could be considered even remotely favorable to the continuance of 
such programs. 




Indeed, ever since the historic IVIedellin Conference of 1968 
opposition to the arms race and all that promotes it has taken on the 
character of official .licy of the Catholic Church in Latin America. 
The Second Vatican Council .V :,^ ,r1ium et Spes declared- "The 
arms race is an utterly treacf . .r<x.s- t-ap for humanity, and one which 
ensnaresjhe poor to an ir.,r>. .,,-6. decree." Echoing these words 
the corribined ep.scopat. s .- ail i;,e Latin America countries meet- 
ing,in Medellin, calhd fo^ • 

. . . a halt.and revitiion in many of our countries of the arms race 
that at times constitutes a burden excessively disproportionate 
to the legitimate demand.s of the common good, to »he 
detnment of desperate social necessities. The struggle against 
misery is the true war that our nations should face. 

In another passage, the Latin American bishops criticized the 
arms race in their countries as "surpassing the limits of reason" ana 
frequently stemming "from a fictitious need to respond to diverse 
interests rather than to a true need of the national community " They 
concluded by quoting from Pope Paul's encyclical of the previous 
year On the Development of Peoples: "when so many communities 
are hungry when so many homes -uffer misery, when so many live 
scan"dal " ' ' '^"^ ^^"^^ '^""^ becomes an intolerable 

The intent could hardly be clearer. But the lancjuage, because 
tnese are papal and episcopal statements, tends to be somewhat 
carefully chosen. There are mar.y more unvarnished restatements of 
the same point, tor example, issued by groups of priests around the 
time of Medelhn. In one text, a document signed by over 900 priests 
the authors speak of the systemic violence within their societies and 
hold that this 

same system drains our yearly national budget by allocating 
enormous sums to wasteful military expenditures that are 
meant to protect the interests of the privileged few At the 
same time our people are engulfed in hunger, ignorance and 
unemployment because "we do not have, the means" to build 
industnes, schools and roads. 

Shortly after the close of the Medellin Conference, a group of 
Colombian priests met to reflect on the conference and issued a 
declaration which included the following: 

W« reject the enormous military budget. It is aimed at 
maintaining troops that are not meant to protect our national 
sovereignty, but to put down by violence popular uprisings on 
benalf of the rights of workers, peasants, or ;5tudents They are 
used to defend the structures which benefit the small minority 
' Who have economic and political power. 
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altered these positions. 
• thP intervening years has alter one 
Nothing .n ^'^^ '"'7 domestic repression ."^r 
,ndeed. as the another, a rep^ssio 

Latin AmeMcan counuv ^^^^.^^.^^ Tltve repeatedly spoken 
small way by the arm ^^j^^^^ 1 militarv and police 

ments,, Latin Amencan^^^^^^^^^^ 

excesses. In June ^^^^^,^5 ot '^"""^ ' « bishops of 

accused the ^^;J9;^^;T-.^^^^^^ '^'^^ Jioiaton of human 

; tation and foreign interve .^^ 

• ests." o< ,he most authentic behalf of the 

These are some ot tne ^ speak on 

■ ^ These are the P-P^ J^^^^^^, ,ot for ."V - - ^Vhen 
: : vast majority who have ^ ,,ge and P 

country who seek to ma. Administration «P ^^^^^ -.^ 

Secretary l^eyer, echoing ^^gsonable ^^^"^^-^^ell as mili- 

1 
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|iiPfgani2ations/Rescurces 

IV[^^'^">^- Relation, 11 Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 503 
V , Washington. D.C. 20036. Tel. (202) 797-6450 
^ "^^'sletter, "Arms Control Today," $15/yr. 

O^^ber 1974 and September 1975 issues focus on the question 
ot U.S. arms sales and include selected bibliographies. 
. ,: . Center for Defense Information, 122 Maryland Avenue, N.E. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. Tel. (202) 543:0400 
Publishes the monthly newsletter, "The Defense Monitor" 
free or for contnbution. The May 1974 and August 1975 issues 
: focus specifically on U.S. military assistance. ^ 
Coalition on National Priorities and Military Policy, 110 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. Tel. (202) ^-7000 
Publishes bimonthly "Legislative Memo," $7/vr. Focus is on 
foreign policy and military assistance in legislative context 

: 'tr^5l3^""^''°"' '''' Vork 10960. 

Publishes monthly magazine, "Fellowship," $5/yr. 

Friends Committee on National Legislation, 245 Second Street, N E 
Washington, D.C. 20002. Tel. (202) 547-4343 
Publishes the monthly "FCNL Washington Newsletter," $10/yr 

Lllt^penr" "'^^ ^^x' 

' tc2N SAuTSr ^« ^^^"^ 

Publishes the monthly "Adelphi Papers," the yearly "Strategic 
Survey and "Military Balance." Subscription to all: $15/yr 

"'j^S^^^St^ ^-^-^ 

SANE, 318 Massachusetts Avenue, N.E., Washington, D C 20002 
Tel. {202) 546-4868. 
Publishes the monthly newsletter, "Sane World " $4/yr Also 

fQSl'''*ft''°°'"'*' ^"^^ August-September 

$1,25. 

Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) 
Sveavagen 166, S 11346, Stockholm, Sweden 
Published the S/PRI Yearbook 7575 on world armament and dis- 
armament, 610 pp., $25. Available from the MIT Press, 28 Carl- 
ton Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142. In 1971 pub- 
lished The Arms Trade With the Third World 910 pp $16 80 
Available from the Humanities Press Inc., Atlantic Highlands' 
New Jersey 07716. 

'"'^ D'sa^'^'^'-nent Agency, U.S. Department of 
btate, Washington, D.C. 20451. Tel. (202) 632-3597 

To^o?!'^'^ '^'"'^'y Expenditures and Arms Trade 1963- 

1973 $2. Available from the U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402. . 
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jSippshive Weapon-Human Rights 
i Congressional Testimony 

^H - The focus ^ this testimony is the Military Ass^tance Program 
^SprbvS fiin the 1975 Foreign Assistance Act Specfeally^ th^s 
^Stlmon^is in support of the amendments tdthe Fore.gn Ass.stance 
^' Act;6f<^6d by Senator James Abourezk which would: 
v-a^3minate programs and support for foreign pol.ce and prison 
I : training in the United States or abroad; and 
- • -prohibit military assistance for any country which d.d no 
: : of its prisons by selected international 

§ l W amendments raise the broader issue of the ^la- . 

^ ; tionship of human rights and U.S. foreign pc^cy^ L^st Novembe^ 
• their annual general meeting, the Catholic Bishops of the United 
^iiSJeriTareLlution commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
\ of xhe Universal Declaration of Human Rights, stated: 

\ IntemationallVr the pervasive pr^ence of A^^^^^J 
creates a responsibility of using that power in the service of 
' human rights The link between our economic assistance and 
: egTmes which utilize torture, deny legal protection to c^^^^^^ 

and detain political prisoners without due process clearly s a 
question of conscience for our government and for each of us 

• as citizens in a democracy. 

Seeking to assist Catholics in fulfilling this responsibility of 
i^i conscSS'he U.S. Gatholfc Conference has tried during the course 
- : S"S'a?C to identify and actively support spec f.c leg^a^ve 
^h- tessu^sM relate to the impact of U.S. foreign policy on human 

I ^^nSeT^S;— ents provide a means of relatir.^ 
human rights criteria to our military assistance policies. The re\amr^- 
;i; . ^^man rights^^nd foreign policy is a.complex and ^ cate 

: SSe The fragmented nature of the international system crea es a 
I- SanS gap between the /yeate proclaimed in the 
' ' r^^^^nn of Human Rights and the actual practice the United States 
; :Srs tdres an^d, at times, abets in and through its o^^^^^^^ 
r . cL^^ thorp Pxists no effect ve mechanism to guarantee tne 
i Semen huma^lights I the international system the burden 
: of eXTement falls upon individual states in their mutual relations. 
r. °'"1r:rT5ragile Lrument of control; it can « stre^h^ 
5^ ^ nnlv if States especially the leading actors in the system, take sen 
Ik : °2/tS Snsequences of their policies regarding human r^ts^ 
i ; not^ igr^re the practical difficulty of according a priority to 

H— r*Ko I to. ratholic Conference presented by Rev. J. Bryan Hehir, 

iS^rJ^-^r i^^^^^^ justice and Peace, to the Senate Fore.gn 
; = Relations Committee, July 1974. 



\ [ human rights criteria. These criteria constitute only one objective in 
; the complex policy of a state. The essence of policy formulation in- 
^ volves making choices among competing, indeed at times conflict- 
. ing, objectives. Too often, however, it is the human rights criteria 
which are suppressed in this process of choice. Frequently, they are 
subordinated to other objectives which appear more tangible or de- 
i fensible to the general public, but which are not tested for validity 
; with sufficient care or discrimination. 

An example of how human rights criteria can be subordinated to 
other objectives is provided in testimony already submitted to this 
committee by Secretary of Defense Schlesinger in support of the FY 
' 1975 Military Assistance Program. In discussing the Military Assist- 
; ance Program for Latin America, Secretary Schlesinger justified sup- 
i iDort of such programs principally in terms of the need for global 
: deterrence and regional stability. No serious analyst today questions 
:[ the need for a stable deterrent in the present strategic configuration 
; : of the international system. In the U.S.-U.S.S.R. relationship, a stable 
.; deterrent may be a tragic necessity of the nuclear age, but it is a 
; necessity. 



; I The applicability of the general notions of deterrence and 
v' ; stability to areas beyond the relationship of major tension between 
^ ; the superpowers, however, requires careful scrutiny. If the term 
y stability is not confined to its proper context, it can, like the term 
; : security, be used to rationalize and justify not only superfluous poli- 
li cies but, indeed, counterproductive policies. The stability which is 
; maintained in much of the developing world, including areas of Latin 
H;;^nierica, is a condition which benefits only a fraction of the popula- 
i ; tion in the midst of socio-economic systems which wreak havoc in 
j::the lives of millions. Stability in these conditions often means pre- 
• - serving the status quo when m:r;imal sxandards of justice cry but for 
j i j change and reform. 

; J? • ! Although Secretary Schleslnger explicitly noted that objections 
|4 have been raised in the Congress and elsewhere against the Military 
: [Assistance Program in Latin America, he failed to deal with one of 
i i; the most persistent criticisms: the opposition within the United 
■ States and in Latin America to the training of police and military per- 
T' spnnel at the International Police Academy and in American-spon- 
. ; sored schools in the Canal Zone. To say, astthe Secretary did, that 
these training programs serve the interest of both Latin Americans 
and the United States leaves several pertinent questions unan- 
swered. VVhose interests in Latin America are served by such pro-, 
grams, the interests of the majority of the population or the interests 
of a minority military elite? Moreover, how does the United States 
: determine its own long-term interest in a region like Latin America? 
Is it really in its interest to be the source of training and techniques 
which are often later used to violate human dignity and suppress 
human rights? 




ItfV; " •V'^e" the. distribution of lanH i«' 

M?;rcom:es; distorted to i^e* pX ; "r' °PP°«""!ty be- 
i r ^ .leaders must often weSi^i^^ f''^^^^ P°'!t'<=al ' 

||.;,o.a.efor.-againstt-:J;y:^°:S^^ 

ti^^^thTtajy^^^ 0^ the united Stated to 

b:£S^ 

P vyhich forbS poliS^a^^pSr ''^'^'^"'^^ 27 counS 

veals that in some of thS^^";,^^"''^ examination of this list re- 
i iBolivia;:South Vietnam ^d heS^""'"!'' ''''' ^razi,, Chile. 
te'ng:allegations4de by ^^'ttf J^"^^' '^''^ ^^'^ been continu: 
i ; .torture and other similar tactics arp p "^^anizations that 

I i^pntrol. It is not at all "t eTs ZeZZl'' ' "^-^ °^ PoHtJ 
j : ciated with financingio'veVnina e litpTn J ^"^^ "marginally asso- 
j ; employ these form cZZ tl ^ s'S f J:-^-'^- who 
( ommends that the Committee vo p t , ^"'"^ Conference rec- 
: the name of human righTs ' '° '"^"^'"^'^ ^"^^ programs in 

. ^ioar^^l^r^Tot^^"^"^^^"^ ^Vstem of.ommuni- 
I: Pression Which exi^^^^^^°;;f . '^^^'^Ving the forms of re- 
..r niiHtary assistance. A partS^^ P^'^^^^'V ^«<=eiving U.S. 

i : the Brazilian Bishops of ^ S^^? '"^''^ ' ^^ati.ent 
J;:mof.rstbefo.^£,.-^S^^ 

: Without sentencing Many ofthp?°'"'^""'''='''°" »° J'^dges, 

: not lawful for you to submit nl ' T^""' kidnappings. It is 

^ , or moral torture in orde^To obta.'n' '° f P^Vchological 
; When this leads to permanent^J" confesstons even more so 

) ^ ogical breakdowns, tZll^V^:,''^''' 

:;-^-atS:Sa:x:5rv 

; S.xty million dollars in miL.^ assirnrl ,h "''^ '° '"'^"'^^ 
! .over seven thousand mernb^^ of !h ■ " '"'^ ^^o*^ which 
• the Military AssistancriT^g p ' ram 7 h"' '"'"^^ 
assertions of human rights viSon^^^^^^^ °^ ^«P««ed 

,;U.S^ Catholic Conference, irFSa^^ 19^'"™^^ "^^^^ °^ ^^e 
iSolidarity with the Churches of Ch Ip7 J J ' •"'"^'^ statements of 
.statements was not to speak L fn " '"'^"^ °^ these 

Jddress the U.S. government, a^^^^^^^^^ -ther to 

t^em to assess their policies of asS^ 1: C t S^tlS 



both Chile and Brazil in light of how human rights are being observed 
in bos countries. Although the statements mentioned econom.c 
assistance, this testimony is concerned with the m.l.tarv assistance 

"'"^VTe decision to deny another country economic aid is always a 
very difficult choice because of the positive P-P°f^^, f ^^"^"^^^^J^ 
<;> Jance is designed to fulfill. The decision to withhold or terminate 
m a " st nee in the face of human rights violations perpetrated 
bv mLry regimes presently in power car. be made with greater 
by military reu"""=a L,-,Unrina factors in the decision on mili- 
clarity and assurance. The balancing laciors. 

^^^fh:roSra;rr;:rprovi.eamean.tom^^^^ 
sion and to make it with p;acision. -hey force the United Sta e to 
end the business of offering traininc, which can later be used o irr ph- 
cate it fundamental crimes against the dignity, rights and freedom 
o others. They enable the United States to announce a stand d o^ 
nerformance required of any who would seek U.S. aid for mHitary 
pu-poTes. These amendments are not undue interference in the n- 
ternal affairs of others. Rather, thev are minimally necessan/ safe- 
guards est American power be used fo, objectives outside U.S. 
'borders which U.S. citizens would never '-f ^^.^^^.^ ^'j^^^,, 

The link between the standards the United States seeks to 
achieve within this country and the uses of U.S. power and wealth 
derated abroad touches the moral basis of the argument being 
made !n this testimony. Although often failing m practice here at 
home thesis a constitutional commitment to a system of govern- 
me" based on the dignity of the person and the P-tection of th 
basic Hghts which assure human dignity. Implied in the U.S. consti 
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I^riitiohal s is the moral premise that where human rights are 
i]j?bused wfth impunity ariywhere they are threatened everywhere. 

iAny human community, including political society, is held together 
f ; Iby bonds of trust and respect which are made visible and effective in 
I ■:the exercise of responsibility for one another. To refuse to accept 
' • jespoRsibiiity for the life and dignity of others is to open the road for 
ii- hiite by terrorism, torture and brute force. 

y 'A:, The exercise of responsibility is especially needed in the interna- 
! ; tional community. Since individual states are still the primary agents 
; of authority and action in international politics, the responsibility for 
; assuring the protection of human rights rests principally with them. If 
V : the United States cannot maintain ^ certain consistency between its 
i , national ideals of government and its international behavior, the very 
? ; clairn to universal validity upon which the rights of U.S. citizens are 
: I founded is severely weakened. 

./ An unsupervised military assistance program can be the instru- 
; ! ment of moral bankruptcy, a means of corrupting in the world those 
^i-ideals;the U.S. government is pledged to maintain at home. The 
j .Abpurezk amendments provide a means of testing U.S. military as- 
; sistance programs against its most deeply held moral and political 
: ; beliefs. Those beliefs can be a. vital force in shaping an international 
i ' systern founded on the dignity of the person, and committed to 
p; iuilding a community of nations in which the political, social and 
; economic rights of the person are acknowledged, protected and 
; fostered. To fail to test all programs against these moral and political 
■ beliefs is not only to sacrifice the rights of others, it is to deny the 
best Iristincts of U.S. citizens and to deprive the internationaf com- 
: ; rnunity of the fruits of the political heritage of the United States. 



What Are the Trade-Offs? 



Cut 



(it^National Heart 
11 :i i.ng Institute 
;T.esearch 



r^Pept. of Agriculture 
l^yyater purification/ i 
I waste disposal grants 



I Dept. of HEW 
pjihealth services 
h i programs 



summer youth 
i:;employmentand other 
I ?*youth programs 



: education programs 
■for handicapped 
children 



$ Amount (Approx.) Increase 



$25 million 



$30 million 



$31 million 



$35 million 



^economic development 
jlli assistance for 
local communities 



$48 million 



$56 million 



IVIinutemen 
iVIissile silo 
fortifications 



development of 
ballistic • 
reentry systems 



ICBM 
tech- 
nology 



B52D bomber 
modifi- 
cations 



continued 
development of 
B-1 bomber 



iVI88 Tank 
Recovery 
Vehicle 



; rese&rch and treatm*?nt 
Lfor alcoholism, drug abuse 
\ and mental health 



$111 million 



agricultural 
; conservation 
i programs 



$175 million 



development of 
strategic 
cruise missiles 



procurement of 
DLGN nuclear- 
powered frigates 



vocational education, 
; manpower training 
■and employment 



$426 million 



acquisition of 

Patrol 

Frigates 



iburceiSANE 
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Organizations/Resources 

Amnesty International of the U.S.A., 200 W. 72nd Street, New York, 
New York, 10023. Tel. (212) 724-9907. 

Publishes newsletter "Amnesty Action" and "Matchbox,'^^il5 
yr. (membership fee). In 1975, published worldwide survey. 
Report on Torture. 282 pp., $3.45. Available from Farrar, Straus, 
and Giroux, 19 Union Square West, New York, New York 
10003. Also available from AlUSA is "A Chronicle of Current 
Events," a journal of the human rights movement in the USSR, 
$2.50/issue, plus 15% handling charge. 

Catholic Institute for International Relations, 41 Holland Park, London 
W11 3RP, England. 

Publishes a regular news brief on current affairs, "Comment," 
$9/yr. A recent issue deals with "Arms and the Third World." 
Also published the 1975 report of the Rhodesian Catholic Com- 
mission for Justice and Peace, 'The Man in the Middle," $1 .30. • 

Internews, Box 4400, Berkeley, California 94704. 

Publishes the monthly "International Bulletin," $8/yr. Focus is - 
on human rights in global context. 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights, Organization of 

American States, .19th and Constiiution, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

20006. Tel. (202) 331-1010. 

Publishes reports on the work accomplished by the Commission 
at its semi-annual sessions, $1 each. Also has published reports 
on the situation of human rights in Chile, Honduras and Cuba, 
(free). Two pamphlets, "Who It Is and How It Functions" and 
the "Handbook of Existing Rules Pertaining to Human Rights" 
are also free. Publications are in English and Spanish. 

Office of International Justice and Peace, U.S. Catholic Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005- 
Tel. (202) 659-6812. . 
In 1974, published the booklet, "Human Rights: A Question of 
Conscience," 50«, which includes case studies of Rhodesia, 
Chile and the Philippines. Also published the U.S. Catholic 
Bishops statement "Human Rights in Chile and Brazil," 10«; 
usee Congressional testimony on the "U.N. Declaration on 
Hun\an Rights," 10«; and an English edition of 'The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights," an ecumenical commentary first 
issued in Brazil and Chile, 50'. 
Pontifical Commission Justice and Peace, 16 Palazzo San Callsto, 

Vatican City. , 
Published booklet, 'The Church and Human Rights, $1.7U. 
Available from the USCC Publications Office, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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- ?ff ''I'-,?"'^' ^""^ """■'^''^ f^'9fi« Closed Societies 

Ltd., 475 Riverside Drive, New York 10027. Tel. (212) 870-2481 or 
2440. 

Publishes monthly, "RCDA-Religion in Communist Dominated 
Areas/;^15/yr. Focus is on violation of religious freedom and 
other human rights in all closed societies. 

U.N. Commission on Human Rights, United Nations, IMew York New 
York 10017. Tel. (212) 754-1234. 
The U.N. Office of Public Information fsame adrtiess) has avail- 
able several publications on human rights reb..iing from acti- 
vities of the Commission. 

World Federalist Association, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washina- 
ton, D.C. 20036. Tel. (202) 483-0550., 

Publishes the monthly magazine, 'Transnational Perspectives," 
$3/yr., focusing on research and education in global inter- 
dependence, and the biweekly, "Legislation ... in the world 
interest," $2/yr. 
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PROCESS 

This process can be undertaken by any group such as a h.cc 



■■ Tu • ' 

;: The tinne schedule is flexible, 
ll Study Plan 

'' Meeting/. Group convenes and 



" opens nneeting with 

Than , P^^''»"^9>cal celebration, "A Satire on ldolatr^^' (n 7 ) 
|; ..The^roup takes the quiz, "How Much Is Too Muchr (p ?i , 
|. ;:c.ent copies having been reproduced for this pum^l Aft.! ' 
II have been scored and summarized, dlscu^S^or 

If'; a) What Is the signlflcance-of the data? 

.jl: b) What is ^e relationship between the pattern of 

. group 3 (or individual's) responses and the 

correct ar^swers? (Was the tendency to overestf- 
mate or underestimate the problem?) 

r are the idols the group can identify? 

' Discussion is taped for use in Meeting II 

- for Meetino irS T'""" '° P^^Pa-tion 

sourcesgiiS^^glK^^'p^r"-'^ '''''''' 

Meeting/,. Group reconvenes and discusses again the signifi- 
cance of the data in the quiz and the pattern nf thl 
: group's original responses in light of their study. As the discuss o'n' 

^ ■ -t'S'V r'"''" ^^P«d discussion of Sna 

■ '°9ether on the change of attitudes tha 

has or has not taken place. Junuaes tnat 

ment ofT'''''°"J°' ^""''"^ '"' ^roup explores the involve- 
ment or the.r members of Congress (House and Senate) in the ora- 
motron of human rights legislation: 

a) How did the members of Congress in your district 
and state vote on the Abourezk amendments dis- 

. , cussed in "A Positive Weapon"? 

b) Several members of Congress have offered human 

21'"""". '° '^"^^^"^ ^°^«'9n economic 

assistance legislation. Have yours? Does he/she 
support or oppose those proposed? Why? 
Meeting/,,. Group discusses the involvement of their members of 
Congress in the promotion of human rights legislation 
Group together reflects on the question: Does the prese U s 
foreign policy promote human rights? - f u.i. 



i Meeting IV. Group considers in what specific vvays, in their indi- 
Meeting p ^^^^^ situation, they can have an impact on 

H what the U.S. government is involved in abroad. Attention should 
■ focus on drawing up short-term action plans and plans for contmumg 
• involvement over the long run in stud/.ng and monitoring Congres- 
sional adiivity on this issue. 
Meeting V. Group appraises: 

a) the learning process of Meetings 1 through IV and 

b) the utility of the plans adopted, making adjust- 
nnents as necessary. 

ODtional. Grbup communicates its appraisal and its plans to the 
Office of Intemational Justice and Peace of the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference. 



Quiz: How Much Is Too Much? 

I. Between 1973 and 1974 arms sales to less developed 
countries increased by 

a: 10% b.20% . c.30% d.40% 

2- Presently, how many nations can produce nuclear explosives? 
a. 5 b.lO C.15 d.20 

3. The United Stctes has some type of military commitment with 
how many natiors? 

a. 70 • b.90 c. 110 d. 130 

4. In 1975, the direct cost of U.S. foreign commitments will come 
to 

a. $5 billion b. $10 billion c. $15 billion d. $20 billion 

5. Adding the indirect costs, the total cost of U.S. foreign com- 
mitments is about 

a. $30 billion b. $40 billion c. $50 billion d. $60 billion 

6. Of all U.S. tactical nuclear weapons, about what percentage is 
located outside the United States? 

a. 20 b.30 C.40 d.50 

7. A IGO-megaton nuclear attack on the United States would 
. instantly kill what percent of the U.S. population? 

a. 10 -b. 15 C.20 d.25 

8. A 1000-megaton nucl'jar attack on the United States, within 
the first few s<:conc's, would kill how many million people? 
a. 80 b.90 C.100 d. HO 

9. Which country is the largest arms seller in the world? 
a. USSR b. USA c. France d. Britain 

10. From 1961 to 1971, the USSR supplied arms to 37 countries, 
and the United States to 
a. 15 b.25 C.50 d.75 

II. . Since World War 11, the United States has trained foreign 

military leaders numbering over 

a. 50,000 b. 100,000 c. 250,000 d. 500,000 

12. Presently, the Unitiid fitates has military personnel stationed in 
how many countries abroad? 
a. 15 b.25 c.40 d. 50 

13 Presently, the United States has military personnel stationed 
abroad numbering 

a. 50,000 b. 100,000 c. 250,000 d. 500,000 

14. To how many authoritarian governments does the United 
States give aid? 

a. 21 b.36 C.54 d.72 

15. Of the authoritarian governments the United States aids, how 
many are military dictatorships? 

a.O b.6 ' c. 12 d. 18 

16. Torture has become a state institution in how many countries? 
3.5 b. 10 c.20 d.30 

17. How many American companies are legally engaged in either 
producing or exporting weapons? 

a. 100 b.50O C.750 d. 1,000 

18. In 1965, the United Nations called upon member states to ratify 
nine human rights conventions. How many has the United 
States ratified? 

a. 1 b.3 C.5 d..7 




